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FESTSCHRIFT FUR LORENZ MORSBACH, DARGE- 
BRACHT VON FREUNDEN UND SCHULERN. Redi- 
giert von F. Holthausen und H. Spies. Halle; Niemeyer. 
1913. Pp. v, 722. (Studien zur englischen Philologie, 
Heft L). 

ANNIVERSARY PAPERS BY COLLEAGUES AND PUPILS 
OF GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. Presented on the 
Completion of his Twenty-fifth Year of Teaching in Harvard 
University, June, MCMXIII. Boston; Ginn & Co., 1913. 
Pp. vii, 462. 

With two such volumes to its credit the year 1913 will be marked 
with a red letter in the annals of English scholarship. The first 
volume offers a likeness of Morsbach, the second offers one of 
Kittredge. Never having seen Morsbach, I can not estimate the 
resemblance; the face is friendly but a trifle heavy. Kittredge's 
likeness is better done; yet, to one who knows the original, this 
counterfeit presentment does not convey an adequate sense of its 
power and incisiveness. 

Placed side by side, the two volumes afford not merely evidences 
of loyal and zealous scholarship but also a pleasing contrast in aim 
and method. Of course I know that a memorial volume can never 
exhibit real method. Each contributor goes his own gait and the 
volume as a whole merely reflects from many angles the personality 
of the one commemorated. Nevertheless the Morsbach volume as 
a whole may be contrasted with the Kittredge; the one is pre- 
dominantly linguistic, the other is predominantly literary. 

To one familiar with Festschriften the Morsbach volume offers 
nothing unusual in its composition. Stress falls upon the historical 
study of the English language. The piece de resistance is easily 
Max Forster's "Der Vercelli Codex CXVII," 160 pp. Here for the 
first time we get a thorough discussion of this famous manuscript, 
its origin and discovery, its age, its linguistic features, its contents, 
the text of five of the homilies with notes and a glossary supple- 
menting Napier's "Contributions." In truth, Forster's paper is 
an exhaustive monograph and should be circulated freely in reprint. 
No student of Old English can afford to be without it. The entire 
manuscript, we learn, is to be published in photographic facsimile 
by Danesi, Via dei Bagni 36, Rome. Bjorkman, who has done so 
much for the study of the Scandinavian element in English, offers a 
study of the festermen, "sureties," of Aelfric, Archbishop of York. 
In a sense, Bjorkman presents nothing wholly new, but he supple- 
ments and corrects at many points the work of George Stephens and 
Jon Stefansson. Holthausen's study of the OE Rime Poem is 
most helpful. Whoever has struggled with this puzzle will be 
grateful. Only I should not say, with Holthausen, p. 199, note to 
45, that MS feor for \eor is "entstellt." Rather let us regard it as 
one more specimen of spirant shifting, like fengel-en]>gel, facet- 
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pcecel. Cornelius's paper on Place Names in -wick, -wich has been 
to me at least a most cheering glimpse into what is after all the great 
crux of our phonology, palatalization. Concerning Biilbring's 
investigation of ME metre, a paper almost as long as Forster's on 
the Vercelli manuscript, I am less enthusiastic. Of all the German 
investigators of ME metre Luick alone seems to have a true ear 
for verse-flow. The German school is bent apparently on setting up 
a rigorous scheme of Hebung and Senkung, almost as rigorous as the 
scansion of a Greek tragedy chorus. Every syllable is to be 
accounted for. Whereas, to my ear, the only possible rendering of 
ME metre is to admit a very free play of Hebung and Senkung, a 
still freer play of inverted and hovering stress, and for the rest a 
willingness to let the line run wie es Gott gefallt. Undoubtedly our 
mediaeval poetasters wrote in that spirit of resignation. Boerner's 
full, perhaps exhaustive, investigation of the rime-values of long e 
in Robert of Brunne promises to bring us much nearer to the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem in our phonology. Wildhagen, with 
wonted thoroughness, elucidates the history of the Roman Psalter 
in (Old) England and the Northumbrian, Mercian, West Saxon 
glosses. The paper is at once a guide and an inspiration. To 
discuss Deutschbein's brief remarks on Beowulf would lead us too 
far into the misty land of Anglo-Scandinavian tradition. 

Passing to the literary contributions, I would note Hecht's 
study of R. L. Stevenson's "Deacon Brodie." Even to those who 
know and love their Robert Louis this study will be welcome as 
evidence of their favorite's naturalization in the Fatherland. 
Hecht has caught the spirit of his author. By the way, p. 203, 
"thieves' ken" must be a misprint for "thieves' den." Mtihe's 
treatment of Love in Thackeray is correct enough but does not add 
much to our knowledge of the novelist. Hoops offers a Kultur- 
historiscke study of Virginia in the colonial period. The paper is 
historical rather than literary, and evinces wide reading. Yet the 
author is not quite up to the task of handling American history. 
Apart from his failure to note, in his remarks upon tobacco-plant- 
ing, the evil effect of the plant in exhausting the soil, we note with 
amazement, p. 506. the following: 

"Unter den puritanischen Geistlichen, die an der Griindung der Neu England- 
Staaten hervorragenden Anteil hatten, begegnen wir einer Reihe gelehrter, 
fein gebildeter und weitblickender Manner, wie John Cotton, die Mathers, 
Roger Williams, William Penn u. a." 

What, in the name of American liberty, had William Penn to do 
with the founding of New England? Anyhow, the paper is haunted 
throughout by the old Cavalier-Puritan Spuk. Every German 
historian should exorcise the Spuk once for all and recognize in the 
American colonies, both before and after the Revolution, an 
extraordinary mixtum compositum. There were the Dutch along 
the Hudson, the Germans along the Mohawk, the Swedes along 
the Delaware, the Roman Catholics of Maryland, the Scotch 
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Highlanders of North Carolina, the Huguenots of South Carolina. 
The one great marvel of our Revolution was the cooperation of 
such heterogeneous elements. Spies labors to prove that Chaucer 
was fundamentally religious and that the "Parson's Tale" is a 
genuine work of Chaucer's. No one will deny that Chaucer must 
have had some religion in his make-up. But was it not of the most 
tolerant, easy-going sort, with a shrug and a sigh and a smile at the 
weaknesses of man? That the author of "Troilus and Cressida" 
could have penned the "Parson's Tale" as we have it looks like a 
psychological impossibility. What has become of Chaucer's 
innate esprit and Schalkheit? Manly, in his " What is the Parle- 
ment of Foules, " is a Chaucerian of another temper, practical, keen, 
daring. His paper is a bomb, like that hurled at the conventional 
expounders of "Piers Plowman." He rejects all connection be- 
tween the "Parlement" and the wooing of Anne of Bohemia by 
Richard II and rates the poem as a mere conventional love-vision, 
a Valentine poem. Much ink will be shed, of course, over this 
novel interpretation. It has, I admit, my sympathy. But I am 
not going to fight in Manly 's behalf; he is abundantly able to take 
care of himself. 

In the matter of typography, I would ask why the pages of the 
volume are without running titles. 

The Kittredge volume is not easy to review. The difficulty is 
due for the most part to the structure of the book, which is emphati- 
cally a collection of short articles. There are 45 papers in 456 
pages; only two papers are fifteen pages in length. The general 
effect of the volume is that of f ragmen tariness; the individual 
writer is not able to discuss his topic thoroughly, the reader is 
hurried from topic to topic. Doubtless the general editors, wish- 
ing to include the greatest possible number of Kittredge's pupils and 
friends, set very narrow limits. Yet this very "hustle and bustle" 
is fresh evidence of Kittredge's many-sidedness. Occasionally a 
paper such as Noyes's on "The Essential Elements in Tolstoy's 
Ethical System" looks remote from Kittredge's personality; but 
the volume as a whole is — to coin a word — distinctively Kit- 
tredgian; it is also Harvardian. Many of the writers are members 
of the Harvard faculty; even those who write from the far Pacific, 
for example W. M. Hart, wear their pedigree on their foreheads. 
And an honorable pedigree it is, all the more noteworthy for 
its newness. We are not to forget that this volume commemo- 
rates the twenty-five years of Kittredge's professorship. Before 
1888 there was no well-organized graduate department of En- 
glish in Harvard. True, there were a few workers, notably the 
one to whom we all look up with veneration, Francis J. Child. 
The start was already made, but it remained for Kittredge to 
formulate aim and method and supply the driving force. 

What, then, is the Harvard school? To sum it up in a phrase is 
quite impossible. I can only describe it loosely as a school of 
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comparative literature ; primarily of mediaeval literature, secondar- 
ily of modern. It is not a school of linguistics. In all these 456 
pages there is not one which demonstrates that the writer is funda- 
mentally interested in the problems of English phonology and 
morphology.* 

This, it seems to me, is the fairest estimate of the school. It 
"concretizes" what we all knew or suspected privately, namely, 
that the Harvard school, with Kittredge at the head, is facile 
princeps in the study of our literature. But for the study of our 
language it is not the equal of the Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Yale, or 
— absit oratio pro domo — Cornell. 

Thus we are dealing with excellence of a very high order, but 
with excellence limited, restricted. To call it one-sided would be 
harsh and unjust. 

In its literary studies the Harvard school aims to get at the 
bottom of things, to explain relations, to trace an author in his 
borrowings, to lay bare the influences under which he wrote. To 
mere aesthetic evaluation Kittredge and his disciples turn a deaf ear. 

For all this we Americans should be deeply thankful. We live 
in a land where everybody wishes to know what to think. There 
are reviewers and even professors who groan over "philology," 
who clamor for courses in aesthetics, who recognize only soul-values 
and denounce every thing that is dry and hard. It is well, then, 
that our oldest university should bend its efforts to teaching its 
students how to think, how to explore and verify and discover. 

One example will suffice for illustration. The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales has always been admired as an exhibition of 
Chaucer at his best. The bringing together of this motley troop 
bent on a pious pilgrimage, the part played by Harry Bailey, in 
fact the whole framework has been valued as purely English, as 
distinctively Chaucerian. Is it? A few critics have tried to estab- 
lish an analogue in the Decameron, but the resemblance is too far- 
fetched. Now, however, Karl Young, pp. 405-417, points out 
several striking resemblances between the Prologue and the 
Novelle of Sercambini, some ten years earlier. In these Novelle we 
find a motley assembly forgathered in the church of Santa Maria, 
Lucca, for a pilgrimage to Pisa, Naples, Genoa and many other 
places. One of the number, Aluisi, proposes that they choose a 
director, proposto, whereupon they choose Aluisi himself. Like 
Harry Bailey, Aluisi calls upon his companions for stories by the 
way. I am not giving even the briefest resume of Young's paper, 
I merely touch upon the most salient points. But even these are 
enough to warrant the inference that Chaucer got more than a hint 
from Sercambini. Will our admiration of Chaucer be diminished 
thereby? Scarcely. We admire Shakespeare none the less for our 

*Possibly Carleton Brown's "Caiaphas" maybe admitted as an exception. 
But it is a very minor exception. 
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knowing that his Merchant of Venice is a genial amalgamation of 
three mediaeval stories. 

One other feature of the volume is worth noting, namely, the 
number of papers on Celtic themes; there are no less than four. In 
examining Maynadier's "Merlin and Ambrosius," which is very 
readable, I observe that he does not mention the Irish Book of 
Nennius. True, this translation, as a whole, is quite late, of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. One fragment, however, printed 
by Todd in his Preface, is found also in the Lebor na h'Uidhre, an 
Irish manuscript compiled about 1100 A.D. but containing material 
much older, and this fragment gives the story of Ambrose and the 
dragons. The Irish version can scarcely be much later than our 
Latin Nennius. 

In the line of minor criticism, I would say that a little training in 
the history of English sounds would have saved Copeland, p. 59, 
from characterizing Johnson's poonsh, for punch, as "Lichfield 
accent." Lawrence, in his "Breca Episode," p. 366, cites Miillen- 
hoff's bauni "whale," as if the word were an actuality; its existence 
is still to be proved. Greenough calls Nicholas Breton a " quadru- 
maniac" because of his "strange passion for arranging his ideas in 
sets of four, " p. 354. The term quadrumana for animals with four 
hands is common English. But quadrumaniac, a maniac in terms 
of four? Perhaps the term may become current; certainly I will 
not denounce it. Rather let me hope that Greenough may coin a 
similar term for those writers, distressingly common, who arrange 
their ideas in sets of three. 

The five pages of Bibliography, pp. 457-462, give one a quickened 
sense of Kittredge's versatility. It is to be regretted that the 
Morsbach volume has not a similar bibliography. 

To all friends of scholarly work the Nation review, September 11, 
1913, must have come as a shock. The review is flippant, petulant 
and shallow. The reviewer begins by depicting an imaginary 
Kittredge sitting down to the volume and digesting the forty-five 
papers and ticketing each with its exact value; all between curfew 
and cockcrow! Such style is nothing if not "smart"; it may be 
available for discussing Bernard Shaw or George Moore, but sounds 
vulgar when applied to sober scholarship. When the reviewer 
profes es inability to recall anyone who is indebted to Kittredge for 
a love of good literature, he is visualizing a Kittredge of his own 
creation. A Harvard graduate is made to admit that his chief gain 
from the Harvard seminars was "to verify my references and to 
transcribe quoted passages with punctilious accuracy." Probably 
the young man learned a good deal more than this modicum; but 
even the modicum was in itself worth striving for. We who have 
taught know how hard, how well-nigh impossible, it is to bring even 
our .best students up to the sticking point of scrupulous accuracy. 
A little of Kittredge training both in and out of university would 
have spared the world many an atrocious blunder. Thus Richard 
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Garnett, in his Life of Carlyle, p. 69, introduces the following quo- 
tation [!] from Faust: 

Ich sitz' an die sauselnde Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke des Gottes lebendiges Kleid. 

Even the Nation, in its review of " Pickett and his Men, " August 21, 
1913, murdered a famous line in Wordsworth and thereby mur- 
dered also the review itself. The poet wrote: 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray. 

Whereas the reviewer makes it "sinful happiness"! Poor Pickett 
must have turned in his grave. 

When Kittredge's critic writes glibly of "philologist," "linguistic 
science," "the present sterilizing divorce of philology from general 
ideas," he makes one feel that he knows nothing of philology or 
linguistic science or general ideas; in modern philology and lin- 
guistic science there are many general ideas which he would be 
quite unable to grasp. In general, the Nation reviewer is a man 
who wishes Kittredge to be something different, something more 
like himself, ready to sacrifice fact to style. 

Were the Nation an ordinary periodical, one might ignore its 
aberration. But in its role of universal arbiter it should measure 
out justice. We have a right to demand of it philosophic modera- 
tion. We grow weary of this persistent sneering at the Ph.D., at 
research, we yearn for less of platitudinous " culture. " 

J. M. Hart. 

Cornell University. 



MOLIERE EN ANGLETERRE 1660-1670, par J. E. Gillet; 
Paris: Honore Champion, 1913; pp. 240. 

This reprint from the publications of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium adds to the long series of treatises on Moliere's influence 
upon English comedy a contribution that has little of novelty, but 
is amply justified by its consistent scholarly attitude and the 
finality of treatment given to its limited field. It invites compari- 
son with the recent work of Dr. D. H. Miles, The Influence of 
Moliere on Restoration Comedy, although the two studies are 
essentially different in their angle of approach, the extent of the 
material considered, and the type of reading public to which they 
are directed. The later book might better have antedated the 
other, as its author suggests: "II fallait etudier Moliere en Angle- 
terre avant d'etudier l'Angleterre sous 1'influence de Moliere. " It 
makes no pretense to other than a severely technical interest, 
avoids large generalizations, and keeps strictly to its ideals of 
accuracy and completeness within its prescribed limits. 

In a subject upon which so much scholarly research has been 
expended, the student is naturally first concerned with the history 



